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Diversion
The President's Commission (1967b) recommended a policy of the diversion of youthful offenders away from formal justice system processing based on the arguments of labeling theory that many minor offenders' problems might better be ignored, normalized, or dealt with by another institution. In practice, however, diversion has come to mean turning offenders toward treatment programs, which are often operated directly by the justice system.
The literature on diversion is large, but the actual knowledge is limited and inconclusive (for reviews, see Colomy and McDermott 1975, Cressey and McDermott 1973, Gibbons and Blake 1976, Klein 1979, Neithercutt and Moseley 1974). The vast array of activities encompassed under the rubric diversion and the absence of any adequate classification of programs in terms of their theoretical premises, goals, program activities, applicability to various types of clientele, and outcomes make assessment of diversion programs difficult. As was noted in Chapter[3, a recent review of the diversion literature (Klein 1979) concludes that the question "does diversion work?" cannot be answered because diversion has not really been tried.
Probation and Parole
Probation based on a casework or individual counseling approach has been the principal form of community corrections for more than half a century. The President's Commission's call for the reintegration of the offender into the community, new programs in the community, and changes in the ways probation and parole officers spend their time has led to the introduction of innovations at both policy and program levels of probation and parole departments. These include day training centers, outreach centers, residential treatment centers and halfway houses, vocational guidance and training programs, shock probation and parole, team management of probationers, brokerage approaches to the role of probation officer, wider use of volunteers and paraprofessionals, work- and study-release programs, restitution as a condition for probation and parole, and decreased case loads for intensive supervision (Carlson and Parks 1978). Nevertheless, most probation departments continue to operate on an individual casework approach (Nelson et al. 1978).
Knowledge about probation and parole activities and outcomes is limited by the lack of a clear definition of goals, the absence of an adequate theory of practice, and a variety of methodological problems. This situation led Carlson and Parks (1978, p. 237) to conclude that "most of